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noticeable in the present context, because they brought forward for the first time the statesman who was to redeem English diplomacy and English honour from the disgrace attributed by the patriots to Walpole's pusillanimity. The future Chatham led the attack upon the English minister for having accepted from Spain money compensation scandalously inadequate to the injuries committed. To no purpose did Walpole, in and out of Parliament, endeavour to arrest hostilities by emphasising a diplomatic formula which was then heard for the first time, but has since become a, commonplace. "Before," he said, " we can prudently declare war, we must know the whole system of European affairs at the present moment; we must also know what allies our enemies may have and what help we may expect from our friends."
The intense and universal passion of the moment overwhelmed all considerations of prudence. Instead of resigning, as more wisely and honourably he might have done, Walpole yielded to the royal and popular wish by declaring war with Spain, October 1739. When the military passions of a people become strongly excited diplomacy lends itself as readily to the purposes of the war party as, inmore tranquil times, to the cause of peace. So was it now. So was it to prove in the next century when the younger Pitt drifted into hostilities with France, and so again when another peace minister, Lord Aberdeen, invaded the Crimea. Fleury, who a little before had offered Walpole his services as mediator with Spain, ceased to disguise his sympathy with the enemies of England, and made overtures to the Jacobites; he even promised military support for a Stuart restoration.
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